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that if it lay within my power, I would never permit what happened to my ^ father to happen to me. This resolution has made a permanent notch in my character. Second, I gained a lot of early equipment in self-confidence, and ever since I've held to the conviction that if you really want to go somewhere in life, you can."
For a man to have perfect self-confidence means, as a rule, that he also has acute knowledge of his own limitations, which indeed Vanden-berg has. But he went on:
"My experiences as a child bent me two ways, if I assign myself to any political category, I know from bitter experience what it feels like to have nothing in your pocket, but also I know the value of enterprise, and how enterprise can protect old age. I'm half a conservative, half a liberal. The liberalism derives from my having been poor, the conservatism from having got moderately rich.1'
He went on to describe his early days; he was born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1884; his father was an old-style harness maker. The family came originally from the Mohawk Valley. The harness business developed into a good thing, and young Vandenberg grew up in a comfortable home with all normal conveniences until he was nine, when the crash of 1893 wiped his father out. The family home became a boarding house, his mother had to find work as a laundress, and Arthur saw his tormented father become quickly a broken old man. So he became the main support of his family, at the age of nine.
"What kind of a job did you get?" I asked,
"A damned good job! I ran a pushcart, in the hours after school, delivering shoes from a wholesale house to the freight yards. By the time I was twelve, three others boys worked for me. By the time I was a senior in high school, I was getting fifteen to twenty dollars a week, which was a lot of money for those days."
The Horatio Alger pattern is as clear in this story as it is in a thousand others. But Vandenberg's career turned out to be Alger with reverse English. Because his next step forward came as a result of getting fired for disobedience. It is astonishing how many Americans owe much of their good fortune to having lost rather than gained a job.
"In 1900, Theodore Roosevelt was running for president, and I was a tremendous TR fan. I was out of high school by this time, working as a billing clerk in a cracker factory. There was a TR parade in town, and I asked the boss for time out to see it. He refused. I went anyway. I came back, and he fired me. I had to have another job right away, and I got one as an office boy on the Grand Rapids Herald."
Young Arthur's subsequent career as a newspaperman was rapid, to say -the least. At twenty-one he was city hall reporter and political writer, and as such covered the senatorial campaign of a Republican dignitary named William Alden Smith. Smith took a considerable